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Do You Say “Use some good tooth paste ormouth 


wash’’ in reply to the question ‘“What 
shall I use?’’ and leave it to your patient to guess which 
one would prove most effective in maintaining clean 
teeth and mouth health? 


f mple of what- 
Do You Hand Out 2c janirive happens to 


be nearest at hand, and thus practically endorse a prepara- 
tion concerning which your information is limited to 
the facts that it is claimed to be meritorious; it tastes 
good, and the samples are free? 


: are entitled to information and advice that 
P atients is the result of careful investigation; such 
advice is the kind they are looking for and appreciate 
when given to them. 


PYORRHOCIDE 


(Formula Published) 
the antiseptic, detergent and prophylactic tooth powder is 


Not Advertised to the Public 
but is now prescribed and recommended for patients’ use by those 
progressive members of the dental and medical professions who 
appreciate the advantages of Oral Sanitation and have been Open 
te Conviction. 
Dentinol (applied by the dentist) and Pyorrhocide (used by the pa- 
tient ) is the Only Pyorrhea Treatment ever demonstrated to the pro- 
fession, through the maintenance of Free Pyorrhea Clinics for that 
purpose. 
It is thus proved that Pyorrhea Alveolaris (Riggs’ disease) can in 
practically all cases be cured and its recurrence prevented; also that 
loose teeth can, when sufficient bony process remains, be tightened. 
Dentists in Every Community are using our treatment with marked 
success in establishing mouth health and are prescribing PYOR- 
RHOCIDE for general use asa prophylactic tooth powder, because 
they know that the claims made in behalf of the preparation are sub- 
stantiated by actual performance. 
For Ethical Reasons we do not publish testimonials, but will be 
pleased to send upon request literature dealing with the subject 
of Pyorrhea treatment, together with reprints of articles by promi- 
nent dentists, as taken from recognized leading dental journals. 
A four ounce can of Pyorrhocide at $1.00 will outlast the quantity 
of ordinary pastes, powders or washes obtainable for the same 
money—it is thus economical as well as most effective. Pyorr- 
hocide may be prescribed through all dental supply houses or any 
first class druggist. 


THE DENTINOL & PYORRHOCIDE CO. 











'| 1 Union Square, W. New York City, U.S.A. 
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MOUTHS AND HEALTH 





By GEORGE EDWIN HUNT, M.D., D.D.S., Indianapolis, Indiana 
Dean of Indiana Dental College and Editor of Oral Hygiene 
Read before the Outario Dental Society, May, 1913. 





There is a certain book, 
perhaps not read quite so 
much now as. it once was, 
which tells a story about two 
brothers. One of these broth- 
ers was a farmer and the 
other one was a sheep raiser. 
Once upon a time, when the 
crops had been gathered and 
the lambs successfully reared, 
the brothers carried their toll 
to Him from whom they held 
the land. And because of the 
excellence of* his products the 
sheep-raising brother found 
more favor with the Master 
than the brother engaged in 
tilling the soil. Noting this, 
and fired by jealousy, the far- 
mer later murdered his broth- 
er while they were together 
in the fields. When the Mas- 
ter next came to their places 
he questioned the farmer re- 
garding his brother, saying, 
“Where is thy brother?” and 
the farmer answered and 
said, “I know not. Am I my 
brother’s keeper ?” 


Since the time Cain put 
this question to his God, the 
problem, ““Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” has vexed the minds 
of people not a little, and for 
many centuries it was an- 
swered by the majority of 
people in the negative, but as 
the years and the centuries 
roll by, the affirmative an- 
swer is more and more fre- 
quently heard. In the past, 
when the affirmative answer 
was given, it was prompted 
almost altogether from phi- 
lanthropic, humanitarian, or 
Christian, if you prefer the 
term, motives. Some people 
held the affirmative was true, 
but only from motives of 
kindliness and pity. In the 
last few decades, however, 
intelligent, thinking people 
are becoming convinced that 
each of us should consider 
ourselves our brother’s keep- 
er not only from humane rea- 
sons, but for economic ones 
—-that not only the sociologic 
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aspect of civilization is in- 
volved in the answer to the 
question, but that it has a de- 
cided economic aspect also. 
Let us investigate the ques- 
tion briefly for ourselves. 
The prosperity of a people 
depends directly upon the 
amount of material necessary 
to existence, which they indi- 
vidually possess. Not the 
amount of money they have, 
for money is not a necessity 
for existence. Money is sim- 
ply an arbitrary medium of 
exchange adopted by a peo- 
ple for the sake of conveni- 
ence. There would be just 
as much coal and lumber and 
iron and copper in the world, 
and just as many chances for 
raising wheat and corn and 
cotton and beeves in the 
world, if there were no so- 
called money. The issuance 
of ten millions of dollars of 
gold certificates by the gov- 
ernment does not add a sin- 
gle grain of corn, nor a sin- 
gle pork tenderloin to the 
world’s supply. So, by “ma- 
terial necessity to existence” 
we mean material which, in 
either its crude or finished 
state, is useful as food, or for 
heat, for shelter, for amuse- 
ment, for education, or for 
health. So, to repeat, the ma- 
terial prosperity, or the 
“wealth” of a people depends 
upon the amount of material 
necessary to existence, which 
they individually possess, and 
it is necessary that it be indi- 
vidually owned. To accumu- 
late material necessary to 
existence in the hands of a 
few does not increase the 
prosperity of the many. 


In primeval times the mat- 
ter of existence was a com- 
paratively simple one. I do 
not mean by that that life was 
a bed of roses and existence 
was maintained without labor, 
but I mean that the individual 
could and did supply the sim- 
ple wants of himself and of 
his dependents without many 
complications. He fashioned 
his own weapons, killed his 
own meat, gathered his own 
wild fruits and roots and 
herbs, and erected his own 
rude shelter. The head of a 
family was sufficient unto 
himself. He needed no help 
and expected none. He was 
monarch of all he surveyed, 
and what he surveyed was 
sufficient to his _ primitive 
needs. 

But as civilization advanced 
it became more and more 
complex. The wants of man- 
kind multiplied. Former lux- 
uries became necessities. Also 
the more devices, conveni- 
ences and comforts that were 
added to life, the more de- 
pendent every man became 
upon his fellow man, until to- 
day society is a complex ma- 
chine where interdependence 
is absolutely obligatory upon 
all of us. It is not possible 
today for any of us to him- 
self live, to say nothing of 
caring for a wife and raising 
and educating a family, if he 
were entirely dependent upon 
his own resources. We need 
the creative labor of others 
as they in their turn need our 
services. Society has become 
so complex that the with- 
drawal from activity of any 
one class for any considerable 
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length of time spells distress 
and disaster for all. You can 
imagine what a_ condition 
would follow if all those who 
have and sell groceries should 
suddenly and unanimously 
withdraw all groceries from 
sale. Society would be tre- 
mendously affected. 

This interdependence of the 
people is so great in this com- 
plex state of civilization, 
called society, that grave re- 
sults may be and, in fact, are 
being, gradually brought 
about by disturbances of the 
equilibrium established. To 
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explain that I will have to re- 
fresh your memories regard- 
ing a few fundamental, eco- 
nomic principles. 

All members of society can 
be broadly, but correctly, di- 
vided into producers and non- 
producers. Producers can be 
sub-divided into direct pro- 
ducers and indirect producers. 
And on another basis produc- 
ers may be divided into full 
producers and partial produc- 
ers. Non-producers can be 
sub-divided into parasites and 
legitimate non-producers. 


Humanity 
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Direct Indirect 


Direct producers are those 
who grow useful things in the 


. ground or on the ground, or 


dig useful material from the 
ground, or practice arts or 
trades by which crude mate- 
rial is fashioned into forms 
that will be of use to man- 
kind. Farmers, stockraisers, 
miners, laborers, artisans and 
craftsmen of all sorts are pro- 
ducers. The farmer who raises 
the cotton, the stockman who 
raises the cattle, theminer who 
mines the coal, the laborer 
who digs the cellar, the car- 
penter who builds the house, 
are all direct producers. Their 
labor is directly responsible 
for producing the crude or 
finished material necessary to 
our lives. Wauthout the direct 
producers the earth would be 
promptly depopulated. 

Now there are many ways 
by which a direct producer 





Non-producers 





Parasites Legitimate Nen-producers 


may become a partial or non- 
producer, and it is desirable 
that society should guard 
against such contingencies. If 
the carpenter or bricklayer is 
ill, he becomes either a partial 
producer—not producing to 
his full capacity—or a com- 
plete non-producer, according 
to the nature and severity of 
his illness. Or, from lack of 
general intelligence and train- 
ing, one who is physically able 
to be a full producer may be 
only a partial producer — he 
is not giving his full quota of 
production to his fellow man 
because he has been imper- 
fectly educated and trained. 
Or from unsanitary and unhy- 
gienic surroundings in his life, 
both while working and when 
not, his capacity for produc- 
tion may be lessened without 
actual illness being present. 
And all of these departures 
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from his full productiveness 
‘constitute a tax on the labors 
of those fully productive. In- 
direct producers minimize 
this partial or non-produc- 
tiveness, and by virtue of 
their ability to do so they have 
a legitimate position in so- 
ciety. The physician, the 
nurse, the dentist, the phar- 
macist, and others, are justi- 
fied in their existence because 
their life work increases gen- 
eral production by minimizing 
the amount of productiveness 
lost by physical deficiency. 
And because any man will do 
his life work better, if his 
mind is trained and his senses 
cultivated within correct lim- 
its, teachers and artists and 
others who minister to the 
mind and intellect are cor- 
rectly © indirect producers. 
Scientists are indirect produc- 
ers, because their work aids 
immensely the work of both 
the direct and indirect pro- 
ducers. Other indirect pro- 
ducers are managers of busi- 
nesses, such state and munici- 
pal servants as are necessary 
for the proper conduct of our 
public business, and others 
whose occupations will sug- 
gest themselves to you. 
Parasitic non-producers are 
those who should be produc- 
ers, by virtue of their age, 
physical ability and mentality, 
but who, instead, live at the 
expense of the producers 
without making any legiti- 
mate return. Tramps, crimi- 
nals, the “idle rich,” “middle- 
men,” brokers, stock ex- 
change operators, promoters, 
captains of high finance, the 
men in the army and navy, so 
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far as they are men of war, 
and others, do not produce 
one iota of material necessary 
to the welfare of mankind, 
but mstead get their living at 
the expense of the producers. 
Some one has to produce all 
they eat and wear, and since 
they produce nothing them- 
selves, it follows they are par- 
asites preying on the produc- 
ing classes. They toil not, 
neither do they spin. 
Legitimate non-producers 
are persons ethically entitled 
to a living at the expense of 
the producers, because they 
are unable, on account of 
physical or mental deficiency, 
to make their own livings. 
Children are rightfully non- 
producers because their time 
for producing has not yet ar- 
rived. The aged are rightful- 
ly non-producers, because, it 
is presumed, they contributed 
their share of productiveness 
during their years of virility. 
The insane, imbeciles and idi- 
ots are rightfully non-produc- 
ers because of their mental 
deficiency. Cripples and sick 
people are rightfully non- 
producers because of their 
physical incapacity. All of 
these classes are rightfully en- 
titled to live at the expense of 
the producing classes. It is 
not charity, in the sense of 
alms-giving, to care for them. 
It is a duty. Society owes a 
living to the aged, who have 
spent their years of health and 
strength in producing, but 
who are destitute and friend- 
less in their old age. I't is not 
a matter of benevolence—it is 
a plainly defined obligation. 
The sick and physically unfit 
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are unable to produce, and are 
yet entitled to live. And since 
they cannot live by their own 
exertions, it is patent they 
must be supported by the pro- 
ducing classes. They are, 
therefore, legitimate non-pro- 
ducers. Personally, I believe 
many of the physically unfit 
should not have been born and 
that later generations will see 
the time when imbeciles, in- 
sane persons, habitual drunk- 
ards, and degenerates are not 
permitted to procreate, and 
there will hence be a vastly di- 
minished number of them to 
care for, but until that time 
comes it is the duty of society 
to care for them. 

Now, since the great prob- 
iem of all people at all times 
is to make a living—to feed 
and clothe themselves and 
shelter, amuse and educate 
themselves — and since the 
amount of food and clothing 
and artificial heat and shelter, 
and the other things neces- 
sary to civilized existence, is 
absolutely dependent upon the 
labor of the direct producers, 
aided by the efforts of the in- 
direct producers, it necessarily 
follows that the more produc- 
ers we have in a state of full 
productiveness, the greater 
the material prosperity of 
all. Which brings me back to 
a statement in the early part 
of this paper to the effect that 
economically, as well as socio- 
logically, thinking men and 
women are more and more in- 
clined to answer in the affirm- 
ative the query, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper ?” 

There are many things 
which cause men who should 








be producers, to be either non- 
productive or only partially 
productive. The very rich are 
non-productive because they 
have discovered the secret of 
getting others to produce for 
them and their secret is, in the 
main, to own the machinery 
of production. Many people 
are non-productive because of 
laziness or disinclination to 
work; they find it easier to 
beg or steal a living than to 
work for it. Others are only 
partial producers because they 
have undertaken work for 
which they are unfitted. There 
is many a poor lawyer who 
might have done well as a 
shoemaker, and many a bad 
dentist, who would have made 
an admirable motorman. But 
of all the causes of partial 
and non-productiveness, none 
equals, in the extent of its in- 
fluence, depreciation of vital- 
ity, illness, physical deformi- 
ties, or physical incapacity, 
however it is produced. 

The great economic prob- 
lem constantly confronting us 
is how to increase the effi- 
ciency of our producers and 
decrease the number of our 
non-producers, that the mate- 
rial prosperity of all the peo- 
ple may be increased, for with 
greater general material pros- 
perity we have a happier, a 
better educated, a_ healthier 
and a more moral people. As 
has been stated, all non-pro- 
ducers are maintained by the 
energy of the producers. The 
immense tax on the producing 
classes consequent on the 
maintenance of the idle rich, 
and due to competition and 
private monopoly, both equal- 
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ly vicious, is a purely economic 
question, but one unsuitable 
for consideration in this pa- 
per. But the also enormous 
tax on the producers for the 
maintenance of hospitals, pen- 
_ jtentiaries, jails, asylums of 

various sorts, reform schools, 
houses of detention and simi- 
lar instituions, where the 
physically unfit are maintained 
in spite of the fact that they 
contribute nothing toward the 
maintenance of either them- 
selves or others, while also a 
purely economic question, is a 
suitable one for our consid- 
eration. 

Illness is responsible for a 
large percent of the idleness 
of the world, the non-produc- 
tiveness, and therefore a large 
percent of the poverty. If all 
the persons in the world who 
should produce, could and 
would do so, and our plans 
for distribution of the mate- 
rial for living were based on 
humanitarian or ethically eco- 
nomic lines, there would be no 
poverty anywhere.  Further- 
more, nearly all the illness in 
the world is preventable—ab- 
solutely preventable. Except 
fur diseases due to inherited 
_sub-normal tissues and organs, 
all the diseases of life could 
be abrogated by correct living. 
So it naturally follows that 
one of the great sub-problems 
in this great world problem of 
increasing the efficiency of our 
producers and decreasing the 
number of our non-producers, 
is the reduction in the percent- 
age of the persons suffering 
from preventable diseases. 
That is what the tuberculosis 
campaign is for; and the 


ee, 


movement for better housing 
laws, the fight against the so- 
cial evil, the crusade against 
the white slave traffic, and 
similar movements, all owe 
their inception to a desire to 
better the physical condition 
of the people—to increase the 
efficiency of our producers 
and decrease the number of 
our non-producers. .On this 
score, Walter Rauschenbusch, 
in his most admirable book, 
entitled ‘“Christianizing the 
Social Order,” says, “The eco- 
nomic organization of a civil- 
ized nation ought to be able to 
keep the people in a state of 
physical efficiency. In fact, 
that would be the minimum 
that would be required of it,” 
and “in the industrial rivalry 
of nations that nation will fin- 
ally come out ahead which 
gives its workers the largest 
amount of physical health and 
security, of intellectual initia- 
tive and of social freedom.” 
That this has not been well 
done in the past, either in this 
country or in others, must be 
admitted. 

Other branches of medical 
science have. been following 
this trend of thought and have 
worked to this end in connec- 
tion with sociologic, hygienic 
and economic thinkers and 
workers for many years, but 
it has not been until recently 
that many members of our 
own profession have seen the 
light, and even yet a very 
large proportion of them are 
in the outer darkness. And it 
was necessary, I regret to say, 
for some of our brother prac- 
titioners in the healing art to 
quite rudely call our attention 
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to our neglected duty before 
any of us became sufficiently 
aroused to make conspicious 
progress in the movement. But 
today the question of mouth 
hygiene is definitely before us, 
never again to be relegated to 
obscurity. There will always 
be members of the dental pro- 
fession to whom it will be a 
negligible quantity, just as 
there are men in the medical 
profession to whom all phases 
of hygiene are matters of in- 
difference, but the dental pro- 
fession, as a profession, can 
never more ignore and neglect 
its duty to humantiy in this 
respect. Society will not per- 
mit it, for society in general 
will soon be as well informed 
concerning the importance of 
mouth hygiene as it now is re- 
garding the importance of 
other hygienic measures. That 
people generally in the past 
have considered the condition 
of their mouths as a matter of 
individual preference and 
concern, and having no bear- 
ing on their general health or 
the health and welfare of oth- 
ers, is mainly the fault of the 
members of the dental pro- 
fession. And when the people 
in general come to realize that 
the condition of their mouths 
is a matter concerning not 
only their longevity and phys- 
ical comfort, but also affecting 
the health and prosperity of 
others, that knowledge must 
come from the dental profes- 
sion. 

There is no one thing which 
contributes more to the health 
or disease of naturally nor- 
mal human beings than the 
condition of the mouth and 





the use to which it is put. 
What we eat, how much of it 
we eat, and how we eat it, is 
responsible for a large num- 
ber of the list of human dis- 
eases. If you will get it fixed 
in your mind that nearly all, 
if not all, of the so-called de- 
generative diseases — the dis- 
eases ascribed to faulty me- 
tabolism, mal - assimilation, 
mal-nutrition, or whatever’ 
you are pleased to call it— 
are due to what you eat, how 
much of it you eat, and how 
you eat it, the importance of 
the matter will begin to ap- 
peal to you. Rheumatism, 
gout, cancer, gastralgia, gas- 
tritis, pyorrhoea, enteritis, 
cardialgia, diarrhoea, hemor- 
rhoids, colitis, constipation, 
arterio - sclerosis, neuritis, 
nephritis, diabetes, all forms 
of anemia, and the various 
manifestations of auto-intoxi- 
cation, depend upcn it more or 
less, and many of them en- 
tirely. 

A discussion of what to eat 
and how much of it to eat 
would be interesting, and, per- 
haps, valuable, but it would 
extend this paper unduly and 
will therefore be excluded. I 
will only dwell upon it long 
enough to say that nearly all 
dentists eat too much and es- 
pecially of proteid matter. 
How to eat food, bears direct- 
ly on our subject matter. 

Briefly speaking, food con- 
sists of carbohydrates, pro- 
teids and fats. The digestion 
of many carbohydrates begins 
in the mouth and is brought 
about by the action of the pty- 
alin in the saliva. Unless di- 
gestion of these foods is prop- 
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erly begun in the mouth, it 
will not be properly concluded 
elsewhere. Therefore, im- 
proper mastication of these 
foods means improper diges- 
tion and mal-assimilation of 
them. Furthermore, although 
digestion of proteids and fats 
does not begin in the mouth, 
their digestion in the remain- 
der of the alimentary tract is 
delayed and imperfect, unless 
they are properly comminuted 
in the mouth by the ac- 
tion of the teeth. So that 
given persons with an in- 
sufficient number of §$serv- 
iceable teeth to properly 
masticate their food, or per- 
sons having the apparatus to 
properly masticate their food, 
but who fail to do so, and 
mal-assimilative diseases are 
as inevitable as death and 
taxation. Add to this several 
drachms of pus passing from 
diseased teeth or gums to the 
stomach and intestines every 
twenty-four hours, and faulty 
metabolism is not only inevit- 
able, but imminent. So that 
how food is eaten is a matter 
of much moment and may 
well engage our attention. 
Another class of diseases 
absolutely preventable, but 
very prevalent, are the infec- 
tious ones. Most infectious 
diseases are more readily con- 
tracted through the mouth 
than by any other portal of 
entry to the body. All typhoid 
germs pass through the 
mouth, and it does not require 
an imaginative person to guess 
that some linger there, and 
since it has been repeatedly 
shown that other bacteria will 
exist and flourish for an in- 
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definite time in carious cavi- 
ties in the teeth, there is no 
reason to doubt that the or- 
ganisms of typhoid, tubercu- 
losis, scarlatina, measles, and 
all of the remainder of the in- 
fectious diseases, will also do 
that. Nodine claims that peo- 
ple are five times as likely to 
infection through the mouth 
as through the nose, and while 
I do not know his authority 
for this assertion, it is easy 
to believe. Persons with ca- 
rious teeth and diseased gums 
may readily harbor the organ- 
isms of any specific disease, 
and while not ill themselves 
from that disease, may be per- 
fectly capable of communicat- 
ing it to others. It is esti- 
mated that a person in the act 
of coughing or sneezing may 
throw a spray of saliva ten 
feet through the air — the 
spray, of course, being germ 
laden. With this in mind, you 
can readily realize how easy 
it is for your neighbor across 
the car aisle to pelt you in the 
face with such organisms of 
specific diseases as he may be 
cultivating in various cavities 
in his mouth. 

Most of the tubercular 
glands about the face and 
neck are directly infected 
through neglected pulpless 
teeth and through pyorrhoea 
pockets, the organisms reach- 
ing the lymphatics through 
these avenues of entrance. 
Evans tells of recurrent epi- 
demics of scarlatina in Chi- 
cago schools, due to convales- 
cents carrying the germs back 
to school in their neglected 
mouths. Organisms ‘of specific 
diseases are capable of germi- 
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nating and multiplying in neg- 
lected mouths for an indefi- 
nite time, perhaps to be final- 
ly swallowed and _ produce 
their specific complaint. 

I am not advancing all this 
as anything new to you. You 
know it as well as I do. There 
is no hope on my part of 
shocking or startling you in 
this brief statement of facts 
well known. I have recited 
them for the purpose of out- 
lining the argument for the as- 
sertion that the condition of 


h people’s mouths is a matter 


of public importance and not 
one of private concern only. 
But, granting all the above 
to be true, what are you going 
to do about it? If my state- 
ments are facts, they con- 
dense about as follows: The 
material prosperity, the health, 
wealth, intellectual advance, 
moral worth, happiness and 
power of a people are econo- 
mically directly dependent 
upon the amount of material 
produced by the direct pro- 
ducers, assisted by the indirect 
producers, less the tax of the 
non-producers. No one thing 
tends so much to lessen pro- 
duction as ill health. The con- 
dition of the mouth and the 
improper use of and lack of 
care for the mouth is a potent 
factor in the causation of in- 
efficiency through disease. 
Therefore, the condition of 
the mouths of the people may 
well be a matter of economic 
concern to the municipality 
and the commonwealth, and 
the care of them, for those un- 
able to pay for dental services, 
a proper function. And again 


I ask, what are you going to 
do about it? 

The mores, the customs of 
the people, whilst constantly 
shifting and being made over, 
are yet wondrously slow in 
the changing. It took several 
centuries for the people to 
conclude that hanging was a 
trifle too strenuous a punish- 
ment for theft, and even yet 
we have not advanced far 
enough to decide it is an 
equally foolish punishment for 
a graver crime. The mores, 
like the mills of the gods, 
grind slowly. So we must not 
expect that the people will 
soon accept as true, that which 
I have set forth above. It will 
take much time, iteration and 
reiteration to convince them 
of its sanity. On this point 
of reluctance of the people to 
progressive innovations, 
Rauschenbusch says, “The 
most important and persistent 
obstacle of progress is the 
conservative stupidity and sto- 
lidity of human nature. In 
history, as in physics, the vis 
inertiae rules. Possession is 
nine points of sociology, as 
well as of law. There are na- 
tions and races that have not 
changed appreciably for ages. 
To the student of history the 
astonishing thing is not that 
the people occasionally rioted 
and raged, but that they stood 
all this awful oppression and 
injustice with such patience 
and passiveness. Even a 
highly sensitive and mobile 
nation like our own rarely 
budges when the house next 
door is burning. It waits till 
its own roof is on fire. For 
proof I refer to the history of 
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our tariff and labor legislation. 

“The passive indifference of 
the mass of men is backed by 
the active conservation of the 
most influential social classes. 
In every social order the 
ablest individuals rise to con- 
trolling positions and _ in- 
trench themselves in the places 
they have attained. Their ef- 
fort is to preserve for them- 
selves and their children the 
power and wealth which they 
have acquired. Knowing the 
power of the state, they seek 
fo control politics. Knowing the 
power of public opinion, they 
influence the press and the 
schools. Their house is built 
on things as they are; there- 
fore they are against any 
change—except change that 
will further fortify their po- 
sition.” 

In the latter part of the 
above quotation Rauschen- 
busch was speaking of the ef- 
forts to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the working classes by 
economic and __— sociologic 
changes, but what he says is 
also true of efforts to better 
their physical condition. In 
both efforts the inertia of the 
people opposes itself to 
change. What was good 
enough for their fathers and 
mothers is good enough for 
them. With the majority of 
the people, not only whatever 
is, 1s right; but whatever has 
been is right. Free dental 
clinics for the people have 
never been, therefore they 
should never be. They would 
be an undoubted drain on the 
public treasury, and as it has 
never been practically proven 
that the economic value of 


ns 


clean mouths will more than 
offset that drain the old con- 
dition of affairs had better 
continue. Et cetera, et cetera, 
ad libitum, ad infinitum. 

So the hope of getting free 
clinics for all the poor is at 
present but an_ iridescent 
dream. If you show society 
how a man may eliminate four 
or five movements in laying a 
brick, so that he may increase 
by several hundred the num- 
ber of bricks he can lay in a 
day, you are presenting a con- 
crete proposition apparent to 
even the less than average in- 
telligence, and hence clamor- 
ously accepted by all, but 
when you endeavor to per- 
suade society to spend money 
in the hope of bettering the 
physical condition of a class 
whom the leaders in our gov- 
erning bodies look upon with 
a certain degree of scorn as 
worldly unsuccessful — the 
poor—with a view of getting 
the money back by the in- 
creased efficiency of those 
upon -whom it is spent, the 
proposition is too abstract, 
the train of reasoning too 
complicated, the possible ben- 
fits too remote, for sober con- 
sideration. And it is perhaps 
just as well that_this is so, for 
if clinics for the poor were 
generally established in the 
near future, there would be 
no dentists to man _ them. 
There are only dentists 
enough in America now to 
care for about fifteen per cent 
of the population, and the ad- 
dition of thirty per cent more 
—assuming that thirty per 
cent of the people are unable 
to pay for dental services— 
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would make the task an abso- 
lutely impossible one. So, in 
handling this problem for the 
people generally, we are con- 
fronted not only with the slow 
moving mores, the inertia es- 
tablished by centuries of cus- 
tom, but also by the fact that 
were we able to change the 
mores at once, there are not 
enough dentists in the world 
to carry the movement 
through to success. 

In this dilemma we are nat- 
urally driven along the path 
of least resistance, as all 
other leaders in all other so- 
cial reforms are being driven, 
to the conclusion that the 
greatest hope for success in 
our movement lies in the edu- 
cation of future generations, 
that the children of the pres- 
ent and the future must be 
taught the truths we have to 
teach, so that they and their 
progeny may reap the eco- 
nomic benefit conditions for- 
bid to those of our own time 
and age. The mind of the 
child is receptive; it is capa- 
ble of being molded and of 
receiving impressions that 
would be lost upon the cus- 
tom hardened intellects of 
their elders. Any correct hy- 
gienic idea instilled into the 
minds of the children for a 
generation or two will become 
a part of the mores of the 
people. Therefore, we, along 
with other hygienists, turn 
the bulk of our attention to 
the children, only devoting to 
the adults such effort as is 
necessary to secure their con- 
sent, reluctant though it may 
be, to teach these truths and 
to demonstrate these theories 
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upon these little citizens of the 
state. 

And when we survey this, 
our chosen field for opera- 
tion, what conditions do we 
find? Of those factors op- 
posing the successful estab- 
lishment of the work will gen- 
erally be found one or more 
of the following: First, the 
innate reluctance of the con- 
stituted authorities to adopt 
anything which is an innova- 
tion; second, a lack of funds 
available for the work; third, 
the indifference of the people; 
fourth, the impression in the 
mind of the public that it is a 
scheme of some sort to in- 
crease the practice of the ad- 
vocates; fifth, the desire on 
the part of some misguided 
members of the profession to 
pose in the limelight for ulte- 
rior purposes—this in a meas- 
ure justifying the impression 
in the mind of the public as 
just mentioned; sixth, ill-con- 
sidered and inadvisable plans 
of operation advanced by in- 
experienced and over enthu- 
siastic members of the profes- 
sion. The factors in our fa- 
vor are, first, the rapidly 
growing impression in the 
minds of the people that pre- 
vention is better than cure, 
and that all hygiene is good 
hygiene; second, the great re- 
ceptiveness of our prospec- 
tive clients, the children; 
third, the sure codperation of 
the teachers and social work- 
ers, when they understand 
the movement. 

Overcoming such of the ob- 
stacles as exist is a separate 
problem in each community, 
so far as detail is concerned, 
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but perhaps some generalities 
may be of service in this con- 
nection. Dr. Charles E. Bent- 
ley, Dr. T. W. McFadden, 
and others, have emphasized 
the necessity for enlisting the 
coOperation of some estab- 
lished charitable organization 


and the successful clinics 
have, I believe, all or practic- 
ally all, been established 


through the aid of, or by 
means of affiliations with, so- 
ciologic organizations in their 
respective communities. These 
organizations have already 
won the respect and confi- 
dence of the community and 
have established means for 
raising funds. They can in- 
dorse and establish clinics for 
the children without criticism 
from the general public or 
from the constituted authori- 
ties, where a body of dentists 
attempting the same _ thing 
would be discredited and fail. 
The training and experience 
of their active workers is of 
the greatest value in the work, 
and when the matter of es- 
tablishing clinics becomes a 
real issue, their assistance and 
coOperation is of immense 1m- 
portance. 

To overcome the indiffer- 
ence of the public, enlist the 
sympathy of the authorities 
and properly develop the in- 
terest of social workers and 
teachers, a well-conceived and 
persistent educational cam- 
paign must be inaugurated. 
Public talks must be given by 
competent speakers whenever 
opportunity affords, and op- 
portunities for them should be 
made if they do not present 
themselves. The motion pic- 





ture film, ‘““Toothache,” is one 
of the greatest educational 
aids we have, and should be 
shown in every city, town and 
village in the country. The 
use of the stereopticon in 
connection with addresses is 
admirable in all respects. 
Brief, but interesting, ad- 
dresses should be made to the 
school children. The subject 
should be presented to your 
patients in your office. The 
publication of informative 
newspaper articles should be 
secured. Briefly, publicity 
should be obtained by any and 
all legitimate methods. All 
this is legitimately within the 
province of the dental profes- 
sion. Where the aid of a lay- 
man can be secured, the pub- 
licity becomes doubly convinc- 
ing, but until it can be had the 
members of the profession 
should carry the burden then- 
selves. 

When the proper amount of 
publicity has been attained, it 
will be an easy matter to se- 
cure permission to _ inspect 
the mouths of the school chil- 
dren, and this should be done. 
Not for the sake of adding to 
the statistics we already have 
on this subject, but because of 
the local interest it will 
arouse. Your community is 
not much impressed when you 
tell them that ninety per cent 
of the children in some other 
community need dental at- 
tention, but they are stirred 
to thought, if not action, when 
you tell them that ninety per 
cent of their own children 
need the services of a dentist, 
and especially when you tell 
them why. 
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If the dentists in any com- 
munity have gone thus far in 
their campaign without en- 
listing the active coOperation 
of some local charitable or- 
ganization, now is the time to 
do so, unless they have been 
so fortunate as to have 
aroused the interests of the 
school authorities or the 
health board to the point of 
action. And when such codp- 
eration has been cbtained, the 
organization should -take 
charge of the administration 
of the movement, the dentists 
acting in an advisory capacity 
from that time on. 

The arguments for the care 
of the children’s teeth are nu- 
merous, and will suggest 
themselves to you. The time 
of greatest danger to the teeth 


sixteen years of age—practic- 
ally the school years—and the 
majority of children, if 
brought through to the age of 
sixteen with a fair set of 
teeth, will do well with them 
for the balance of their lives, 
especially since good teeth 
habits will have been estab- 
lished. They will be strong- 
er, healthier men and women, 
with a greater resistive power 
to disease. 

Every community has a cer- 
tain percent of retarded pupils 
—pupils who have failed to 
pass into higher grades. The 
cost of educating each child 
for one year varies in differ- 
ent communities from twenty 
to fifty dollars per year. So 
that each half year each pupil 
is retarded, costs the taxpay- 
ers from ten to twenty-five 
dollars. The final figures on 





of any one is between six and’ 
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the cost of retarded pupils are 
fairly startling. Not-all re- 
tardation is due to physical 
defectiveness, but the most of 
it is. And dental defects lead 
all the rest in importance and 
in numbers. There is the ar- 
gument for your taxpayers. 
Flsa Dennison, in “Helping 
School Children,’ ask s, 
“What’s the use of trying to 
teach arithmetic to a child 
whose capabilities are at half 
their maximum because he 
cannot chew or properly 
nourish himself?” You do not 
have to argue the value of 
mouth hygiene and free clin- 
ics with any experienced 
school teacher. She remem- 
bers the scores of pupils ab- 
sent from school or useless in 
school because of toothache. 
And your modern teacher 
realizes that the anemic, ill- 
nourished, stupid, retarded 
child is almost certainly one 
with a foul, defective mouth. 

Now a final word to empha- 
size why this must finally be- 
come a community or com- 
monwealth affair. If it were 
necessary, I could give you 
more statistics than you would 
listen to without going to 
sleep, to prove that after a 
man with an income of nine 
hundred dollars per year, and 
a couple of children, has paid 
rent and bought clothing, fuel 
and provisions, he has no 
money left with which to pay 
dental or any other kind of 
bills, but they are unnecessary. 
You know that. And if this 
paper has fulfilled my desire, 
it has successfully argued that 
cared-for mouths, properly 
used, increase efficiency. And 
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increased efficiency means 
greater community and com- 
monwealth prosperity. There- 
fore, since the community and 
the state are the ultimate 
gainers by it, they, or one of 





them, should shoulder the re- 
sponsibility and expense. Un- 
til they do this all dental clin- 
ics for the poor will be on a 
precarious and_ uncertain 
foundation. 





WISHIN’ 


Le’s us play wishin’! 


Wishin’s w’at 


You play w’en somethin’ you ain't got 
Is neerd enough to make you say 
You'll buy your fill o’ that some day. 
Like ’zif, fer instance, w’en I go 

Down to th’ grocery close below 

Where our folks live—then’s w’en I say 
I’ll eat that doggone store some day! 


I look in at th’ window where 

They keep th’ goodies showin’ there, 

An’ then I count on my two han’s 

Th’ things my stummick’s made it’s plans 
To git a-holt uv w’en I grow 

An’ earn th’ pay fer them, you know. 
There’s pie an’ pickles an’, perhaps, 
Some frosty-covered ginger snaps. 


An’ then there’s cheese an’ macaroons 
An’ little lick’rish baby coons; 

There’s raisins, too, an’ goodness sakes, 
I ’most fergot th’ maple cakes. 

But still, them ain’t w’at I like best 
More better yet than all th’ rest, 

Fer if you want my honest vote— 
Red-headed olives gits my goat! 


—Indianapolis News. 





He Was Wise. 
Old Maid—The moonlight 
makes me feel romantic. 
City Boarder—Let’s go in the 
house.—Judge. 





Potash—“Cohen can _ nefer 
make a goot golluf blayer.” 

Perlmutter—“For vy not?” 

Potash—“‘He nefer _ hollers 
fore—always he yells dree nine- 
dy-eight.”—Wisconsin Sphinx. 


Legal Ethics. 

“I won’t defend a man whom 
[ believe to be guilty.” 

“Now, my boy,” said the older 
lawyer, “you mustn’t set your 
judgment up against that of the 
majority. I have defended plen- 
ty of men whom I believe to be 
guilty, but the jury decided 
ee Her- 
ald. 
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A SURVEY OF ORAL HYGIENE 





By C. E. BENTLEY, D.D.S., Chicago, IIl. 





The problem of oral hy- 
giene in its relation to the 
masses has long passed the 
stage of vague inquiry and 
tentative effort, to an exact 
scientific basis which makes 
for thoroughness of under- 
standing and efficiency of la- 
bor. To the best of my 
knowledge, the first scientific 
investigation of this subject 
was made by the Odonto- 
graphic Society of Chicago 
I5 years ago. At that time, 
a committee from that body 
sent out a world-wide in- 
quiry as to the care that was 
being given to the mouths of 
the little citizens of various 


countries. From the  an- 
swers received some interest- 
ing facts were deduced. 


Sweden led the world in car- 
ing for its children’s teeth. 
Germany and Japan came 
next in successful effort. 
The other nations showed 
through different degrees of 
interest down to Great Brit- 
ain, which had done compar- 
atively nothing to further the 
health and happiness of its 
people in this particular way. 
It was noticeable that when- 
ever under a paternal form 
of government, the state was 
responsible for matters of 
public welfare this matter of 
oral hygiene was held im- 
portant, and attention to it 
was followed by excellent 
results for public good. To 
this matter of governmental 


responsibility I will call your 
attention later. 

As a result of this in- 
vestigation by the Odonto- 
graphic Society, and the pub- 
lishing of its report, very 
general interest in the sub- 
ject began to be shown. Des- 
ultory efforts to meet the 
needs of the situation were 
made in various parts of the 
country. There are few 
states which cannot show 
the ruins of some such effort 
—efforts made with the best 
of intentions and more or less 
enthusiastic zeal, but result- 
ing, as all unorganized, un- 
scientific effort is sure to do, 
in failure more or less com- 
plete. Organization is the 
key-note of modern civiliza- 
tion and nothing which in- 
volves the welfare of num- 
bers can hope for success un- 
less whipped into shape by 
this effective agent. Love 
for humanity, the enthusi- 
asm and zeal which makes 
for reform are the sine qua 
non of civilized society. But 
these are the great underly- - 
ing forces at the beginning 
of movements, they set things 
in motion, but if order and 
system and coordination do 
not direct those same mo- 
tions, the efforts of the re- 
former are in many cases 
more attended by disaster 
than by helpfulness. 

I have made quite an ex- 
tensive inquiry throughout the 
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country among known work- 
ers, who have been promi- 
nently identified with the 
progress of this movement. 
The history of the work 
would baffle classification, 
and will not be attempted 
here, its worth being only 
historical. Many of the an- 
wers to my inquiry are con- 
fidential. The text of the 
great majority of my replies 
from those who have had ex- 
perience and whose names 
are respected in the profes- 
sion is—‘“caution.” 

The most prominent dan- 
ger signal adduced from my 
replies is the untempered en- 
thusiasm of those who would 
rush in without experience 
or counsel, anxious only for 
the spotlight and temporary 
personal preferment. 

Says one, who is national- 
ly known: 

“The number of irrespon- 
sible and illy balanced men 
who have rushed into this 
thing will certainly wreck it 
unless the men of affairs 
hold it with a steady hand.” 

Another says: “We must, 
however, keep working away 
with caution and method un- 
der official sanction and con- 
trol. The task is so enor- 
mous that if anything of real 
value is accomplished in the 
next ten or fifteen years, the 
dental profession will have 
reason to congratulate it- 
self ;” and so the thread runs 
through the maze of replies 
received. 

We, of Chicago, are con- 
versant with an attempt re- 
cently made by an individual 
whose only permanent result 





was the featuring of his at- 
tempt and exploitation of 
himself in the daily press. 
But, to return to the thread 
of my argument before this 
digression: 

Gradually, efforts of various 
dental bodies became organ- 
ized. And besides this a great 
wave of interest in hygiene 
seemed to sweep over the 
thinking world. Better hous- 
ing for people, sanitation of 
work-shops, ventilation of 
public places, the regulation 
of sweat-shops—all these are 
parts of the hygiene reform, 
making for public and indi- 
vidual welfare, which passed 
over the country. In the 
midst of this intense hygienic 
activity, came Horace Flet- 
cher—that apostle of simple 
living and _ perfect health, 
who gave the results of his 
experiments to the world. 

Thorough mastication of 
food is the basis of health, 
said Fletcher. How masti- 
cate with imperfect teeth, 
said an observant world, and 
forthwith the mouth became, 
to the thoughtful layman, 
what it always has been to 
the experienced dentist—the 
gate-way to health and physi- 
cal efficiency. Without a 
doubt, the Fletcher propa- 
ganda has done more to 
make the average man re- 
spect his teeth, than any 
other single force outside of 
the dental zone. When the 
Chicago Dental Society, a 
year ago, in pursuance of its 
policy of educating public 
sentiment, invited Horace 
Fletcher to speak at an open 
meeting, the success of the 
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occasion outran the expecta- 
tions of the most optimistic. 
Orchestra Hall was packed 
to its capacity by an atten- 
tive and appreciative audi- 
ence, and crowds were turn- 
ed away from its doors. 
The press of the city gave 
courteous publicity to his 
ideas and both press and 
people showed that there 
was a vivid awakening along 
lines on which we dentists 
have toiled for many years. 

Contemporaneous with this 
aroused thought in the gen- 
eral world, certain leaders in 
the medical profession em- 
phasized, with startling ef- 
fect, the fact long known to 
science, viz: that the tonsils, 
the gate-way to the throat, 
become infested by bacteria 
from unclean mouths and 
diseased teeth, thereby giv- 
ing rise to the various dis- 
eases of the throat and to a 
generally impaired condition 
of the body through the ali- 
mentary tract. Thus, the 
testimony of the _ medical 
world strengthened that of 
the dental world, and the 
business of keeping the 
mouth clean and healthy be- 


came a very important thing. 


When, at last, the public is 
keenly alive to the import- 
ance of perfect hygiene of 
the mouth, it is safe to pre- 
dict that this matter will be 
intelligently attended to, in 
the average American family 
where pecuniary means will 
permit, but what of that 
large majority that fills the 
schools in this democratic 
country, whose great prob- 
lem is not so much the chew- 


ing of bread as the getting 
it? From many years of 
experience in the examina- 
tion of the mouths of the 
rich and poor, it has been 
observed that the mouths of 
all the children at the age of 
6 or 7 years—the age of 
school entrance—are about 
alike. From this time on 
the children of the wealthy 
and the well-to-do are cared 
for by the family dentist and 
some power should see that 
their poorer brothers receive 
a no less vigilant care, in 
spite of the handicap of pov- 
erty. 

The dental profession has 
arisen to the demand of the 
hour in this matter with 
promptitude, in many cases 
at personal sacrifice. In 
Rochester free clinics have 
been established and such is 
the case in the city of Cleve- 
land. In New Jersey the 
state has contributed a fund 
for this purpose, and in my 
own city of Chicago a public- 
spirited citizen has given 
$15,000.00 for the good work. 
Boston heads the line with 
a donation from Forsythe 
Brothers of $2,000,000.00, to 
be used for the welfare of 
its children, and there are 
many other instances. 

All these devoted efforts of 
a profession and of individu- 
als cannot be too highly 
valued. The world is grate- 
ful for it and gives honor to 
whom honor is due, but this 
is only the beginning of a 
work whose permanence and 
lasting efficiency call for work 
and workers which transcend 


(Continued on page 566.) 
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BREAD CAST UPON THE WATER 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has issued 
an excellent sixteen page pamphlet entitled, “Teeth, Tonsils 
and Adenoids” which it has distributed among its policy 
iiolders. In its introductory the pamphlet says, in part, 


To help m the work for better teeth, to instruct parents 
and others in the care of children’s teeth as well as their 
own, to insure children against the diseases that frequently 
come to them because of adenoids and large tonsils, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company presents this book!ct 
io its policy-holders and to the public. 


The pamphlet was written and compiled by George W. 
Goler, M.D., Rochester’s Health Officer, and is admirable in 
every respect. It is profusely illustrated and well printed. 

Would it seem presumptious if this magazine were to 
proclaim its pleasure that our Nodine life insurance articles 
are bearing fruit? 





AS TO RECIPROCITY 


A good friend in far off Alaska writes us as follows: 


After a hard day at the office 1 was refreshed by reading one of 
your editorials in an old number of OrAaL HYGIENE in which you 
get some things off your chest that makes me like your style immensely. 
We are ail the same clay but we are not all put together in the same 
way and I appreciate many of the things you write. [Perhaps you, mv 
reader, wonder what relation these “kind words” have to reciprocity. 
They have none. I am printing them because of vanity. I like to see 
them in type—The Editor. ] 

I am glad you are on the side of reciprocity. I am registered in 
Ohio, but I want to say that most State dental laws seem to be for 
the “protection” of the dentist, rather than the public. 

It is a strange justice which permits an unscrupulous butcher to 
wad in a filling over caries or over a cotton-filled canal and forbids 
legal practice to an earnest, skillful chap who for good personal rea- 
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sons desires to remove to another State, but has forgotten the answer 
to, “What three metals are fluid at ordinary room temperature?” 

Is it not the truth? It is. It is perfectly logical and 
correct for the young man just out of college to be exam- 
ined minutely and rigidly concerning his knowledge of the 
science of dentistry, but I venture the assertion, without fear 
of successful contradiction, that no member of any examining 
board extant to-day could go before any reasonably rigid 
board imcognito, and pass the examination without “‘cram- 
ming” for it beforehand. I know I could not do so and I 
am better prepared for it, by reason of my affiliations, than 
any examiner of whom I have knowledge. And this is no 
disparagement of the examiners, for the same is true of any 
man who has been five years or more out of practice. It 
simply illustrates the absurdity of our present system, which 
is one of the many remaining “states’ rights” burdens our 
modern American civilization is bearing. Any man of good 
character, as proved by his correct conduct in one common- 
wealth for five or more years, should be given a license to 
practice in any other commonwealth of the States by show- 
ing the requisite skill in the art of dentistry. Go to it, 
American Dental Journal, | am with you. Ditto, my appre- 
ciative and esteemed Alaskan friend. 


~ NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 


The newspapers have shown the high degree of intelli- 
gence and the fine nose for news which ever actuates the 
best of them, by giving wide-spread publicity to the “Tooth- 
ache” film wherever it is shown. I present herewith a cut 
showing some of the papers that have so contributed to 
arouse public interest in the work. Since this cut was made, 
four or five other papers have been, gone and done likewise. 

Careful inspection of this cut will reveal no newspaper 
east of the Allegheny moutains except the New York World. 
The answer to this is—as they say in Alice in Wonderland— 





_- that the dentists east of the Allegheny mountains have not 





vet realized the desirability of using the film in their educa- 
tive work, except certain members of the Second District 
of New York, who bought a film and secured the World 
publicity. 

The film is now being used in Australia, Argentine Re- 
public and Germany, and long before this is read one will 
be in use in Norway, the Kristiana Dental Society having 
ordered one. 

There are only eight films left from one original order 
of fifty. Who will be the next to order? Nebraska and 
Minnesota had nervous symptoms for a while but they quick- 
ly subsided. On the other hand, the boys of the province 
of Ontario, Canada, ordered a duplicate film, as they said 
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one film could not cover the ground rapidly enough to suit 
them. It certainly does take all sorts of dentists to make 


up the profession, and as David Harum remarked, “It’s a 
difference of opinion that makes.hoss races.” He might 
have added, “And for every hoss race, one fellow has a 
wrong opinion.” 
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FROM FAIR PORTO RICO 


A correspondent from Porto Rico sends us a photo, 
which we reproduce herewith, showing what has been done 
in the way of establishing a free dental dispensary for the 
poor school children, by the San German, Porto Rico, Hy- 
giene Benevolent Association. Our correspondent writes: 


Under separate cover I am sending you a picture of our free 
dental clinic for the poor children of schools, which, through the initi- 
ative of Doctor Ramirez Dominguez, assisted by Doctor D. Powrrata, 
was established in this city and is giving the best of results. 

Doctor Ramirez Dominguez, Director to the Clinic and Doctors 
Porrata and Lopez Diaz and all others are voluntary free dental sur- 
geons to this clinic. 

This Association, the first established and the only one in this 
beautiful island, counts a good number of lady members who annually, 
with the dentists, pay dues for the support of the clinic. 
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The best antiseptic for a dentist’s prescription 


As a daily wash for the preservation of the teeth, and for maintaining the 
mucous membrane of the mouth in a healthy condition, Listerine occupies a 
first place in dental and oral therapeutics. 

| 


Listerine is truly prophylactic, in that it exercises an inhibitory action up- 
on the acid-forming bacteria of the mouth, and thus maintains the alkaline 
condition so necessary for the welfare of the teeth. 


It is peculiarly well adapted to the requirements of general dental practice: 


To cleanse and deodorize before operating, 

To wash and purify the mouth after extracting, 

To treat, antiseptically, diseases of the oral cavity, 
To prescribe as a detergent, prophylactic mouth wash. 


These well-established qualities have won for Listerine the highest recog- 
nition as the best general antiseptic for a dentist’s prescription. 


had, free of expense, for distribution among patients. A speci- 
men copy, of The Dentist’s Patient,’’ together with an order Dentist’s 
form, will be sent upon request. Patient.” 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., Locust and 21st Sts., St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


Supplies of an interesting treatise on mouth hygiene, may be “™“ The 








A NERVE SEDATIVE 


Bromural «© ts sieve 





For preparing restless 
and apprehensive pa- 
tients for the chair, 
as a prophylactic 
against the after-ef- 
fects of anesthesia 
and as a mild hyp- 
notic after long sit- 
tings. 


Bromural 


acts as a sedative to 
the nervous system. 
In cases of slight 
insomnia, it produces 
a refreshing sleep. 
It is perfectly free 
from after-effects. 








Dose: As a sedative: One or two tablets in water one-half hour before treatment. 
® As a hypnotic: Two tablets before retirjng. 


In original tubes of 10 tablets Literature and Samples on request 


MERCK & CO. KNOLL & CO. 


NEW YORK ST. Louis 45 JOHN ST. NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK— 

Dr. A. H. Stevenson, 1202 Cortelyou road, Brooklyn, 
has charge of the Second District Society film. 
OHIO— 

Dr. Henry E. Germann, Berkshire Building, Cincinnati, 
has charge of the Cincinnati Dental Society film. 

Dr. W. G. Ebersole, Schofield Building, Cleveland, has 
charge of the Cleveland Dental Society film. 

Dr. L. L. Zarbaugh, 2742 Monroe street, Toledo, has 
charge of the Toledo Dental Society film. 

Dr. T. J. Evans, 127 West Federal street, Youngstown, 
has charge of the Youngstown Dental Society film. 


OKLAHOMA— 

Dr. J. M. Temples, Tulsa, has charge of the Tulsa 
Dental Society film. 

OREGON— 

Dr. H. H. Olinger, Salem, Oregon, has charge of the 
Oregon State Board of Dental Examiners film. 
PENNSYLVANIA— 

Dr. H. M. Beck, Wilkesbarre, has charge of the Sus- 
quehanna Dental Society film. 

Dr. T. W. McFadden, Wilkinsburg, has charge of the 
Odontological Society of Western Pennsylvania film. 





Dr. J. D. Towner, Central Bank Building, Memphis, has 
charge of the Memphis Dental Society film. 

Dr. W. G. Hutchinson, Eve Building, Nashville, has 
charge of the State Association film. 


TEXAS— 

Dr. Henry L. Adler, Wilson Building, Dallas, has charge 
of the Dallas Dental Society film. 

Dr. W. T. Beard, Hicks Building, San Antonio, has 
charge of the local society film. 

UTAH— 

Dr. A. Cs Wherry, McCormick Building, Salt Lake City, 
has charge of the Salt Lake City Dental Society film. 
WEST VIRGINIA— ~ 

Dr. A. C. Plant, Schmulbach Building, Wheeling, has 
charge of the W heeling Dental Society film. 
WASHINGTON— | 

There is a film.at Seattle, but I do not know who has 
it in charge. 

W 





Dr. W. W. Hopkinson, 388 Brady street, Milwaukee, © 
has charge of the Public School Free Dental Clinic Associa- 
tion film. 
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How the Dental Profession Benefits 
By Our National Advertising 


! ‘HE combined circulation of publications carrying Dr. Lyon’s 
advertising goes into millions each month. All advertisements 
contain such phrases as— 


“* Consult your dentist at least twice a year.” 


‘*What Dr. Lyon’s does not do only your 
dentist is competent to do.”’ 


Our continual educational campaign is two fold in its accomplish- 
ment. It points out the importance of the care and treatment of the 
teeth by a dentist—and of the regular use of 


Ur.Lyan’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Prepared for nearly half a century 
by a Doctor of Dental Surgery. 


Our belief is that the conscientious recommendation of our tooth 
powder by a dentist carries more weight with the general public than 
the advertising we do—no matter now educative it may be. Weare 
constantly receiving letters which show a co-operative interest in 
GOOD TEETHKEEPING as follows: 


“Please send me 1 1b. can to use in my office. Wish to say your 
powder is great and will do what other powders fail to do, especially 
keeping teeth white and free from stain.” 


Another dentist writes: 


“I received your generous package of tooth powder several days 
ago, for which accept my appreciation. 
have had ample opportunities to test its qualities and wish to 
state that it takes the place of pumice and is infinitely more agreeable 
to both patient and dentist. 
“The patient invariably asks whatI am using and of course my 
answer is the very best advertising your tooth powder could get.” 


Send for the Complimentary 
One Pound Can 


We want you to test our powder—by personal use and in your general 
practice. We would like to have you recommend it, provided your own ex- 
perience with it warrants a mention ofits superior properties to your patients. 
A large pound can for office use and experiment will be sent you without 
charge. Make your request on your professional stationery or enclose card. 
The pound can will be sent you, prepaid. 


I W. LYON & SONS 
520 West 27th Street '  * ‘New York City 
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A SURVEY OF ORAL 
HYGIENE 


(Continued from page 556.) 


the ability of any group or 
individual. In this twentieth 
century nothing that affects 
public welfare can be con- 
fined to the individual or a 
restricted group. The whole 
trend of modern thought is 
toward what some one has 
called “collectivism,” which 
word, used in this matter, 
means “emphasis on_ public 
welfare and _ public right 
rather than private welfare 
and private rights.” 

Says Raushenbusch: All 
constructive proposals today 
are tending to increase the 
m vement of public owner- 
ship and public functions. 
All public spirited movements 
are working in the same di- 
rection. There is a curious 
unanimity running through 
the entire civilized world, 
making in that direction. It 
raises a kind of presumption 
of historic destiny. 

The activities of olden 
days have gradually passed 
from private to public owner- 
ship: Public roads and 
- bridges and streets were once, 
to a large extent, under pri- 
vate ownership. There are 
still a few toll roads in this 
country, curious relics of an 
ancient order. Toll bridges 
owned by private corpora- 
tions are now generally pub- 
licly owned. Fire companies 
used to be private enterprises 
and even the courts were un- 
der private control, to a cer- 
tain extent. Warfare, too, 
used to be a private enter- 


prise, even nobles of low de- 
gree having the right to make 
war and to plunder.. War 
is now a collective undertak- 
ing, participated in by the 
people at large. Government 
used to be a private affair. 
Private individuals did the 
governing and made _ what 
they could out of it. Today, 
through democracy, govern- 
ing has become a public and 
collective undertaking. In 
modern times other things 
have become collective. Edu- 
cation was purely a matter 
of private enterprise until 
Horace Mann showed how 
to make it collective, and to- 
day private education has 
narrowed down and _ public 
education become one of the 
foundation stones of modern 
democracy. Our post office, 
once a private affair, is now 
a collective undertaking. The 
water supply in most Amer- 
ican cities is now publicly 
owned,.and while there may 
be some dissatisfaction when 
there is public ownership, the 
public has a ready means of 
redress. ‘Other countries have 
gone much further fhan 
America in extending the 
scope of public ownership. 
in many European cities 
gas, electricity, electric light 
and electric power, the tele- 
phone, the telegraph, the par- 
cels post, railways, theatres, 
opera houses are all included 
in the things collectively 
owned. 

Increased interest in pub- 
lic health, in our own coun- 
try, has widened the scope of 
public ownership. When we 
own our water supply we are 
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The New OFFSET 


Davis Crown Pin 


Patented 








For such roots where a straight pin does not permit 
natural alignment of the crown with the root. 





Price 10c each 
For sale by leading dental dealers 


, ke the foregoing. 
| i Three sizes: small, medium and large 


ACTUAL SIZE 


Consolidated @4p) Dental Mfg. Co. 


New York Chicago Cleveland 
Boston Detroit Philadelphia 
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compelled to lay restrictions 
upon the area from which 
our supply comes. In Eng- 
land tenement houses are 
summarily dealt with in the 
interest of public health, in 
many cases entire sections 
being torn down for sanitary 
reasons. “The time is com- 
ing when our American mu- 
nicipalities will have to go 
further in the direction of 
collective ownership,” says a 
prominent social student, “in 
order to protect the health of 
our citizens, for instance, in 
caring for the sanitary char- 
acter of milk and ice supply. 
Ice has become a necessity, a 
part of life in our modern 
cities, under present condi- 
tions, and it ought not to be 
tolerated that the price of ice 
be fixed by a monopoly. Coal 
also. In Germany there is a 
demand that drug stores be 
run on behalf of the public 
and drugs sold at cost price. 
One who knows of the adul- 
teration of drugs in America 
must be interested in such a 
move. Some of the most 
necessary drugs like antitox- 
in and vaccine are furnished 
by municipalities.” 

Following this modern 
trend to collectivism, it is in- 
evitable that a matter that so 
closely touches the public wel- 
fare as this problem of oral 
hygiene should pass from 
private undertaking to a mu- 


nicipal control. Let me quote - 


some significant words from 
a strong paper recently read 
by. Dr. George E. Hunt, be- 
fore the Chicago Dental So- 
ciety—words which I cannot 
too strongly endorse: 


“Free dental clinics are 
necessary and they will come. 
But they are of right a state 
affair and the state should 
support them. In many com- 
munities, no doubt, they can 
be secured by the cooperation 
of the dentists with charitable 
organizations or with philan- 
thropists, as has already been 
done in New York City, 
Rochester, Newark, Boston 
and other communities, where 
individuals or organizations 
can be persuaded to assist in 
the work to an appreciable 
degree, or where the dentists 
have the assurance of such 
assistance if they prove the 
worth of the movement, by 
all means should clinics be 
established without waiting 
for the state to act, for to 
my mind, the establishment 
and continuance of free clin- 
ics is one of the last steps in 
the problem. But, it is the 
state’s work, and until the 
state undertakes it, the free 
clinic will be on a precarious 
and insecure footing. The 
state is a beneficiary in mak- 
ing these children better 
physically, therefore the state 
should shoulder both the re- 
sponsibility and the expense.” 

These ideas I strongly en- 
dorse and they are, I may 
say, pure collectivism as ap- 
plied to the matter of oral 
hygiene. The municipality 
should be charged with this 
affair for it has all to gain 
in caring for the -health of 
its citizens. After dentists 
have partially organized the 
work, the whole thing should 
pass under the control of the 
government, the work of the 
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ONE-TENTH THE COST 


@ Platinum at the present time is quoted - $3.00 per pennyweight. 
@ ANKRITE costs just 30 cents a pennyweight. 
@ ANKRITE is the most efficient substitute for platinum that has 


ever been manufactured, considering its price, and it furnishes you 
with the best excuse in the world for NOT using platinum. 


@ Nitric acid has little more effect on ANKRITE than on platinum; 
ANKRITE fuses at 3000°; ANKRITE will not oxidize at high 
temperatures; its specific gravity is far greater than that of platinum. 
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30 cents a pennyweight. ANKRITE Crown Pins, 15 cents each. 
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profession then becoming 
purely advisory and its as- 
sistance taking the form of 
creating and keeping alive 
public sentiment. But, right 
here, to my thought, is the 
crux of the whole matter. 
How to get the municipality 
to assume such an undertak- 
ing? There are __ several 
causes which militate against 
the success of such sugges- 
tions coming from dentists. 
First, and foremost, their 
motives would be suspected. 
This is unfortunate and un- 
warranted but nevertheless 
true. Any movement that 
will increase the clientele of 
a given group, if advocated 
by that group, fails to be 
convincing. Then, too, den- 
tists, as a body, are not train- 
ed in getting governmental 
aid and have not the ear of 
governmental authority. But 
there is a group in every 
community which has all 
these requirements—social 
workers and their allied or- 
ganizations, those in settle- 
ment houses and in other or- 
ganized work for the benefit 
of humanity have all these 
necessary equipments. Their 
motives in pressing such a 
matter could be nothing but 
altruistic. They are trained 
in getting government aid, 
and by their labors have 
gained the ear and confidence 
of those in authority. Above 
all they have the confidence 
of the people whom the 
movement is intended _ to 
benefit. The history of kin- 
dred activities in Chicago 
will prove this claim to be 
true. 


I. The nurses are now in 
the public schools as a result 
of the work of a committee 
from the Visiting Nurses’ As- 
sociation of Chicago, which 
by an act of the city council 


was turned over to the 
health department. 
2. The tuberculosis  dis- 


pensaries were started by the 
Visiting Nurses’ Association 
—was continued by the tu- 
berculosis Institute and final- 
ly transferred to the health 
department. 

3. Tuberculosis nurses for 
the tuberculosis dispensaries 
followed the same path of 
the dispensaries. 

4. Infant welfare started 
by the Woman’s Club, con- 
tinued by the Milk Commis- 
sion by act of council, trans- 
ferred to the health depart- 
ment. 

5. Medical inspection 
started by the board of edu- 
cation. Interrupted, resumed 
temporarily as a result of 
scarlet fever epidemic, finally 
taken over by the health de- 
partment. 

6. Municipal lodging 
house started by City Home 
Association. Taken over by 
the health department. 

7. Iroquois Hospital. 
Started by Iroquois Hospital 
Association—a_ group. of 
charitably disposed men and 
women. By act of council 
transferred to the health de- 
partment. In each of these 
instances the sentiment was 
created that made the work 
one of permanence by a 
group of workers more or 
less allied or identified with 
the work of social service. 
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Why Pebeco Inhibits 4 
« VA 
Fermentation and 4 
Pus - Formation ay © 
F J F a dentifrice 
y A | is to meet all 
& y scientific require- 
4 \ va ments, it must be 
q compounded of such 
Ys materials as not only 
cleanse the teeth, but which 
’ also exert a tonic effect upon 
the tissues of the whole mouth. 
Pebeco Tooth Paste contains a large 
percentage of a salt, rich in oxygen, 
yet neutral in reaction, which directly 
stimulates the salivary glands and pro- 
) duces an increased flow of saliva. As the 
S saliva is the strongest weapon the body posses- 
Y _ ses in its battle against the deleterious agencies 
and conditions which attack the mouth and teeth, 
Pebeco’s value is manifest. In addition, its invigor- 
ating effect upon the whole oral cavity increases the 
blood circulation, and therefore the resisting power 
of the teeth and gums against decay and disease. 


Pebeco originated in the laboratories of P. Beiersdorf 
& Co., Hamburg, Germany, and is sold everywhere in 
large 50c tubes by druggists and dealers in toilet articles. 
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A recent and important in- 
stance of this government 
extending its care to its child- 
ren through a social worker, 
is the appointment of Miss 
Julia Lathrop, of Chicago, 
by the President,-to the new- 
ly created Children’s Bureau, 
formed to look after the wel- 
fare of the nation’s little 
ones. All the splendid work 
hitherto done by individuals 
and private groups for the 
benefit of the child—such as 
the inquiry into the condition 
of child labor in mills and 
factories, the protection of 
girls under age, and all the 
avenues of life in which the 
child is found—all this de- 
voted labor has reached the 
right condition to be assumed 
by its proper sponsor, the 
government —and when a 
head was needed to direct 
the work the government se- 
lected one long trained in so- 
cial service. That is my just 
hope for the free dental 
clinics of America—spon- 
sored by the government, lo- 
cal or state, and administered 
through the well-trained 
hands of social service work- 
ers, the dental profession 
having supervisory control 
and standing ready at all 
times to counsel. 

Again, I think the work 
can be greatly facilitated by 
working with an organiza- 
tion of laymen rather than 
with dentists alone. Public 
spirited men and women who 
are more or less identified 
with the work of civic up- 
lift, together with dentists 
who are willing to make the 
sacrifice that the work de- 
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mands will, in my opinion, 
hasten the end that most of 
us seek in placing this work 
upon a permanent and last- 
ing basis. 

The reasons for such an 
organization in any commun- 
ity must be obvious without 
any further elaboration from 
me at this time. 

But before anything can be 
done, in the matter of trans- 


_ferrence of responsibility and 


labor, it is up to the dentists 
to prove conclusively the eco- 
nomic value of the hygienic 
methods they advocate and 
practice, and the widest pub- 
licity must be given these 
facts. 

We must prove, beyond 
peradventure that the physi- 
cal efficiency of a child is ad- 
vanced or retarded in pro- 
portion as oral hygiene be- 
comes a dominant factor in 
its life. If, in the experi- 
mental squads practiced up- 
on in various communities, it 
can be shown that their phys- 
ical and intellectual efficiency 
have been increased, this 
must be shown and proclaim- 
ed through the powerful 
agents of publicity. Wehave 
gone a long ways toward the 
establishment of‘ an argu- 
ment that may be advanced 
for municipal or state con- 
trol. From an _ economic 
standpoint, it is the business 
of the state to look after the 
right culture of its citizens, 
so that instead of producing 
wards and dependents it may 
produce self-sustaining and 
helpful citizens. This no 
thoughtful person can refute. 
This fact of economic value 
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“Your course has been of inestimable value to me, and I would not 
have missed it for thousands of dollars I strongly recommend every 


dentist to take the course.” 
SUMNER HARDY, San Francisco, Cal. 








| What would it mean to you to double your 
| income during the next year ? 


Over five hundred live up-to-date dentists are 
proving that it can be done without 
working one extra hour. 


ANALGESIA AND DENTAL ECONOMICS 


are paving the way for larger incomes 
and better dentistry. 
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Portland, Oregon, turned out one class of thirty-six satisfied and 
enthusiastic dentists. The man with the largest practice finds 
it of as great value as the beginner. 


The Barber course in N,O& O Analgesia and Dental Economics | 
is thorough and complete, The men who have taken it have 
revolutionized their practice. They have climbed out of the 
“rut” and are now practicing with a new view point. 


Special dates arranged for local societies. Classes are now be- 
ing held every week. Send for schedule and Book of Facts. 


Address 
DR. EDWARD S. BARBER, 


Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. || 
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being established, we have a 
warrant for asking that this 
work be taken over by social 
workers, and put into the 
hands of dentists paid for 
consecutive service. Such, 


fellow-workers, is to my. 


mind the relation in which 
our profesion stands to the 
public good. We have start- 
ed a work of exceeding im- 
portance. Let us pull to- 
gether and bring it to that 


perfection which will war- 
rant our presenting it as our 
donation to the public weal— 
for any group is of value 
only in proportion to its con- 
tribution to the public wel- 
fare. Our work, heretofore, 
has been largely confined to 
developing a culture of our 
own, let us grasp man’s high- 
est privilege and devote our 
earnest efforts to the benefit 
of our fellows.—Dental Re- 
view. 








DENTAL SUNSHINE 





By JOHN PHILIP ERWIN, D.D.S., Perkasie, Pa. 





In the article below Dr. Erwin has given us a number of humorous 
experiences in his career, and his comment on them is as readable as 
the letters are laughable. And underneath the whole is an incontro- 
vertible truth, that fear of pain has more to do with causing neglected 
mouths thax any other one thing unless, perhaps, it might be ignorance. 





The Mephistophilic inven- 
tor of pain is unquestionably 
the boob that put dent in 
dentistry. And a _ mighty 
deep dent it has proven, for 
through all ages man has 
closely associated dental prac- 
tice with the diabolical, 
and notwithstanding modern 
methods and anaesthesia 
there still remains a large 
portion of the human family 
unable to look a D. D. S. 
sign in the face without 
shuddering. 

Ask a hundred average 
boys what they desire to be 
when men and not one will 
say dentist. The candy-man 
is usually their favorite 
choice. Then comes the lo- 
comotive engineer with his 
whistle and his bell and his 


choo, choo, choo; the farmer 
with his horse, dogs and 
cattle or the mechanic with 
saw and hammer to awaken 
the youthful fancy. 

The drug store, grocery 
shop, pulpit and automobile 
all possess an alluring power 
whereby they win boyish de- 
votees while dentistry stands 
aside unadmired because, to 
the average mind, it is sur- 
rounded with a halo of suf- 
fering, therefore unfavor- 
ably considered. 

The man before the for- 
ceps beholds in dentistry a 
stormy picture of clouds, 
wind, rain, thunder and 
lightning, while the man be- 
hind them views a scene of 
verdant meads, trees, flow- 
ing brooks, and a beautiful 
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Every 
Instrument You Use 


Is Treated Like This 


——— ee ee 


ieee iLiE. PROCESS is called tempering and 
x q consists of heating the steel to just the 
KEN right point. Withoutit, the steel would 
G23 — be absolutely worthless for your use. 
@ Just so Kazan Pins are heated to 
just the right temperature in the process called "burn- 
ing." _ By it the porcelain is fused tight and solid to 
the pins; no open spaces to collect secretions and filth; 
no checks or blow holes. 4 And furthermore, the 
Kazan Metal (which is malleable nickel) is brought 
by the heat to just the nght temper to give the great- 
est service, tooth for tooth, that can be given. 

















Don’t forget that Kazan Pins are burned- 
in Pins—the only permanent and safe 
way to attach metal to porcelain. 


Ask The Men Who Use Them 
JOHNSON & LUND 


PHILADELPHIA, ATLANTA, CHICAGO, ROCHESTER 


2 i 
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landscape flooded with sun- 
shine, all held in a frame of 
brightest gilt. 

It is a fact, possibly sur- 
prising, that just as much 
laughter, pleasure and sun- 
shine are contained in the 
practice of dentistry as in 
any other calling; the sobs 
and shadows are being rapid- 
ly eliminated. Aside from 
the satisfaction derived from 
both alleviating suffering hu- 
manity and preventing pain 
with scientific services, a 
little peep into the corre- 
spondence of a country den- 
tist should at least partially 
prove the above statement. 
It may not make the boy ad- 
mire dentistry but should re- 
move some of the dent from 
the mind of the grown-up. 

The following literary ef- 
forts are a few samples se- 
lected from a collection con- 
taining letters, postal cards 
and notes, each one unique 
for its spelling, writing or 
rhetoric. As many of the 
originals would require an 
interpreter to translate their 
meanings, the texts alone are 
here presented. 


The first ray of dental - 


sunshine will be found in 


the following post card re- 


ceived from a grouchy store 
keeper who never permitted 
a customer to get the best of 
a bargain. He wwas_ the 
smartest man in ten counties 
and exercised great care to 
impress this fact upon his 
hearers by continually boast- 
ing of how he beat the other 
fellow. And now his card: 


Dentist—What are you prices 
for a mouthful of teeth top and 


bottom—I want you to under- 
stand I dont pay until I have a 


fit. 
I am Charles R 


And if he didn’t pay I would 
have a fit, I decided. For- 
tunately the fit befell the 
proper person, and Mr. 
Grouch proved a loyal den- 
tal disciple in his commun- 
ity. 

Though pleased, Mr. 
Grouch was not as demon- 
strative as a maiden lady 
who, upon the completion of 
her dental work, was made 
doubly happy by securing in 
less than a fortnight her life 
mate. Strange to relate, 
whether due to bashfulness 
or dental defects, she was 
never known to entertain a 
“steady.” Her over-running 
cup of joy inspired the fol- 
lowing cheery epistle. Glad- 
ness fairly runs’ through 
every line. 





My dear dentist my teeth are 
simple grant they all do say 
how well I look in them they 
set my face off so much more 
than before—thanks for your 
work. 





Jennie 


And Jennie is married. “It 
pays to wait,” she has since 
said, and judging from all 
reports her husband, like the 
teeth, is also simple grant. 
The setting of her face off 
did not prove fatal, for na- 
ture endowed Jennie with 
unusually strong features. 
An anxious mother is re- 
sponsible for the following: 
Sir Sallie is goin to get mar- 
riet and cant bite nor chew she 
never had nothing to her teeth 
and you must fix her right do 


you want some potatoes. 
Levina 
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Are You Handicapped? 





NADEQUATE office equipment is a 

virtual admission that a Dentist is not 

successful. But no good Dentist need 
handicap his skill with an inadequate cab- 
inet when he can 
secure such a reason- 
ably priced, high 
class cabinet as the 
one illustrated. 


Built as substantially 
and finished as well 
as our higher priced 
ones, this cabinet has 
had a very successful 
history. 


During the four years it 


its attractiveness and con- 
veniences have continually 
widened its popularity. 





Improvements have 
been made in it since 
it was first built. But none of these has 
been radical because the design is right. 
The changes have simply increased its 
convenience and attractiveness. 


CABINET No. 60E. 


You want to read about all the conveniences of this 
cabinet, because it may be just the cabinet for which 
you are looking. Write for a copy of our Catalog and 
it will be sent to you promptly. 


The American Cabinet Company 
TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


has been on the market — 
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Sallie is her daughter. I 
presumed the teeth after 
marriage were to be her 
weapons of defense but when 
I beheld Sallie, a robust girl 
and her man a schnitz of a 
mortal, I concluded she was 
capable of caring for herself 
and accordingly fixed the 
teeth as her mother had 
commanded, receiving in part 
payment some nice pot-atoes. 

The author of the next 
exhibit is one of those ner- 
vous individuals we fortu- 
nately meet only occasion- 
ally, whom nature started in 
life about -ten minutes late. 
Though always rushing he 
comes late to church, misses 
the train, forgets appoint- 
ments and keeps himself and 
those about him in constant 
commotion. He is truly the 
essence of undependableness. 
The following, scribbled with 
pencil upon a dirty card, 
read: 
‘Gentlemen I will be up at 
your office Sataday afternoon 2 
P: M. to have my teeth if you 


dont receive this phone me 
when to come quick 





Strange to relate the card 
failed to arrive in time be- 
cause, as we afterward learn- 
ed, he forgot to mail it. 
Imagine, if possible, my 
surprise upon receiving a 
mourning envelope 
the following note enclosed: 





“‘dear sur pop just died 
what will you charge to fix his 
tees so my man can wear them 
he wore them more then 20 
years and is good as new aman- 
da 

Adas, “poor “Pop! ~ 
died I suppose because too 


to find 


‘He “just 





busy at the time to engage 
in any other undertaking. 
In a note of sympathy to 
Amanda I inadvertently sug- 
gested the advisability of 
Pop taking his teeth with 
him into the great beyond, 
where -he might encounter 
difficulty finding a dentist. 
Then, too, friends could more 
readily recognize him. I 
subsequently .léarned’ she ac- 
cepted my advice and today, 
no doubt, if Pop has~ been 
fortunate enough to join the 
choir celestial he will bless 
me for sériding his- teeth 
along. 

“*Tis to laugh,” you say? 
The only difference between 
this -woman’s methods and 
yours is crudity. How soon 
lots are cast for a deceased 
one’s raiment and wealth. 

A young high school grad- 
uate, more full of address 
than information produced 
the following on perfumed 
stationery : 


Dr. James Fitch Warmburton 


Dentist, Cedarville, Pennsylva- 
nia. 
My Dear Sir. 


I will unable to come out to 
you next Wedsday 
T left my gloves on your ta- 


bel. 
Very Respectfully Yours, 
Miss Mabele Helene Brasse, 
1221 Elmwood Avenue, 
Saccarancook, 
Pennsylvania. 


Miss Mabele unquestionably 
feared the dead letter office. 
She is now teaching school, 
wherefore we may rejoice to 
learn the force of her liter- 


ary powers will leave its im- 


press upon the scholars for; 
tunate enough to come ‘under 
such charming influence. 
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The Vulcanite Denture Beautiful 


Is made by the use of 


GILBERT’S METALLIC LINING 


It is not only beautiful but hygienic, prevents 
sore mouth, is easily cleaned and your work 
will command better prices. 


Price per package (enough for ten dentures) - + + = = $1.00 


A Polished Palatal Surface to a 
Vulcanite Denture is a Necessity 


This is accomplished with 


GILBERT’S MODEL DRESSING 


Price per 1628 Columbia Ave., 
package, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
50c U. S. A. 
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It Can't Be Done! 


Can you put any one 
of the ordinary obtund- 
ents now on the market 
into that sensitive cavity 
in your patient’s tooth, and two: days thereafter 
slice that tooth to bits without the patient ex- 
periencing pain? 


Not on your eternal existence! 








But it caz be done, nevertheless—just one way— 


use VELVO-PHENOX as the obtundent. 


Send us your professional card, and ask for a package on 30 
days trial. If it caz’¢ be done with VELVO-PHENOX, 
send balance of package back at our expense. When sat- 


ished, send us $1.50. 
VELVO DENTAL SPECIALTY CO., 18 Broadway, New York 
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The postal which follows 
argues strongly in favor of 
heredity, for the literary bril- 
liancy of the previous auth- 
or can be ascribed to the fact 
that Miss Brasse is a direct 
descendant (a daughter) of 
the gentleman who displayed 
his talent in the following: 

dentist can you pull teas with 
out panen mine stick like 60 
doc says They are reglar cows 
if you hurt i wont come 

James Brasse 

Doc. told the truth as I af- 
terward learned, for the Hon. 
James Brasse’ (he later 
served two terms in the state 
legislature) could have con- 
quered a cow had teeth been 
the articles of combat. They 
stuck like one hundred and 
sixty, and when he suggested 
dynamiting them out would 
be easier for him, I laugh- 
ingly admited it might be 
true. 

“Fear is the deadliest foe 
to knowledge,” and dentistry. 
Its workings in the brain of 
man has kept more patients 
away from the dental office 
than will ever enter therein. 
The closing letter teems with 
it. 

When can I have my teas dis- 





‘tracted before cold weather sets 


in we have 9 hogs to butcher 
and lizzie is goes to school the 
men are offal bisey I am nerv- 
ous you must give me some- 
thing no rocane I dont wont to 
be killed that way. 
Mary Jordan, 
Centre Square. 


Mary, frail, meek and 
wrinkled, mother of a large 
family, bent from hard work, 
presented in appearance a 
mountain of argument in fa- 
vor of woman suffrage. 


During her entire life she 
visited a large city but twice; 
shortly after marriage and 
later to attend the funeral of 
a city sister. Slavery could 
hardly hold a subject more 
in bondage. Thanks to fate’s 
shears she was saved the 
dreaded ordeal mentioned in 
the letter, for soon after 
writing she was taken ill and 
died. If there is justice in 
future rewards this poor soul 
should occupy a proscenium 
box. 








Above is a cut of Dr. 
Charles H. Oakman, who, 


my correspondent informs 
me, is “a prominent oral 
surgeon and _ vice-president 
of the Detroit, Michigan, 
Board of Health. He has 
been a leader in a movement 
that has resulted in the es- 
tablishing of free dental clin- 
ics and the appointment of 
four dentists to inspect the 
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Pressed Steel Aseptic Furniture in the Making 


STEP No. 4—SAND-BLASTING THE CABINET 


HIS picture illustrates the method by which every square inch of our Pressed Steel 
Cabinets is subjected to the sand-blasting process which slightly roughens or 
frosts the glassy surface of the steel, so that when the enamel is applied it grips the sur- 
face, virtually becoming a part of the steel itself, The sand is projected against the 
surface of the steel under tremendous pressure, producing microscopical pits from 
which it is almost impossible to strip the enamel by any known means. As each cabi- 
net is coated with six coats of enamel, each coat being fired separately and then rubbed, 
the outer surface is as smooth as glass, and with proper care should remain so indefi- 
nitely. It is not necessary to tell your patients of these technical details of manufacture. 
The thing they are primarily interested in is to know your methods are sanitary. An 
Aseptic Cabinet in the corner stands for aseptic methods at the chair. 


LEE S. SMITH & SON CO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Always say “ORAL HYGIENE” when you write advertisers. 
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mouths and teeth of children 
in the public. and parochial 
schools of Detroit.” 

In the years ago when the 
gentleman had more hair 
and less avordupois, he was 
“Charlie,” but the dignity of 


- official life probably forbids 


that now. Much obliged ‘to 
have met you, Brother Oak- 
man, and may you live long 
to serve humanity in an eff- 
cient way. 





CAUSES THAT DESTROY THE NAT- 
URAL BRILLIANCY OF ENAMEL 





By J. P. CARMICHAEL, D.D.S., Milwaukee, Wis. 





For many years we have | 


been preaching to our pa- 
tients in the chair and to the 
public through the press, the 
prophylactic importance of 
perfect cleanliness of the 
mouth and teeth. And yet 
this preaching and the meth- 
ods we have adopted to car- 
ry it into practice are re- 
sponsible for much of the 
evil that we have sought to 
prevent. 

It is easy to explain this 
seeming anomaly. The ans- 
wer lies in the fact that, with 
all that has been taught and 
accomplished in dentistry but 
little consideration has been 
given to the enamel of the 


. teeth... But it is in the con- 


dition of this enamel that 
health or disease most often 
lies. 

Stop to think for a minute 
and you will recall the dead, 
lifeless appearance of most 
of the teeth you have exam- 
ined. Then consider the 
mouth of an animal. You 
remember the brilliant, glossy 
surface of the teeth. “As 
clean as a hound’s tooth” is 
an old and true simile. The 


human teeth should be just 
as brilliant and_ beautiful. 
They are not. 

It is conceded that decay 
and pyorrhoea are the result 
of microbe action. Microbic 
action is impossible on a 
tooth that presents a perfect, 
polished surface from neck 
to crown, for the reason that 
there are no deposits there 
to form culture beds. 

All this of course is com- 


mon knowledge. But we 


find microbic action even in 
mouths whose owners give 
them the closest attention as 
regards cleanliness. ; 

The reason is that the 
means we have used for 
cleansing the teeth and den- 
tifrices which we recommend 
to our patients injure the 
enamel, destroy its luster 
and render it receptive of 
adhesions. These adhesions 
may be food or exfoliated 
gum tissue. In either case 
they provide ideal culture 
beds for the microbes which 
cause decay and pyorrhoea. 

The enamel of the teeth, 
as we know, is the hardest 
tissue of the animal body. 
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. You can close the Bracket 
tight against the wall; pullit out fully four 
feet or to any intermediate position; move 
it this way or that in lines and circles; the 
motor always keeps to the same plane— 
the most convenient operating level. 





The neat appearance and beauty of this engine is 
further enhanced by concealment of the conducting 
cable in the arms of the Folding Bracket. This has 
been made practical by the introduction of the ““NO. 
STRAIN’? spiral coil that encircles the jointed parts 
of the Bracket, With this ingenious arrangement 
of the conducting cable, there is no strain to wear 
out this vital part, the movement being taken up by 
the easy flexing of the coil. 





The foregoing text forms the opening paragraphs of a graphic- 
ally illustrated folder just off the press, in which every detail 
of the engine is described clearly, interestingly. 


Thousands of dentists now use the Electro Dental Engine— 
straws that show unmistakably how the wind blows. 


Write today for the new folder. No obligationa postcard will do. 


Bectro Dental Mf Co. 


1223 Chetty S,Philadelphie. 


“Fitst Aid to the Profession” 
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It may be compared to glass 
in its texture. It has always 
been the practice to clean 
this surface with prepara- 
tions containing crystalline 
grit. The inevitable effect 
of this process has been to 
mar and scratch the enamel 
until it is powerless to ward 
off disease. Prepared chalk, 
which is the base for most 
cleansing preparations, is of 
crystalline formation. These 
crystals are sharp and gritty. 
One application of prepared 
chalk, severely laid on, will 
injure the enamel to such an 
extent as almost to ruin its 
surface. 

Powdered pumice __ stone 
has been used for a long time 
by dentists in cleansing bad- 
ly stained teeth. The use of 
this agent is little short of a 
crime. The only reason we 
use it is because dentists 
have used it for many years. 
If you will examine the glass 
bowl in which you keep your 
powdered pumice (for lab- 
Oratory work, I hope, and 
not at the chair) you will 
find it so scarred and abrad- 
ed by its contents that it re- 
sembles ground glass. In 
' what condition must be the 
teeth that have been scoured 
with that substance. 

Most dentists are misled by 
the appearance of the teeth 
after they have been scoured. 
The flow of saliva imparts to 
them a _ glossy appearance 
and after the stains have 
been removed the operator 
is prone to believe that the 
teeth have been polished as 
well as cleaned. But if the 
teeth are dried and then ex- 


amined, especially under a 
glass, the havoc wrought by 
the harsh scouring prepara- 
tion is plainly discernible. 

So, in our efforts to keep 
the teeth thoroughly clean 
we have all along been ren- 
dering them more receptive 
of foreign deposits, with all 
the train of evils that neces- 
sarily follows. 

Nature’s method of keep- 
ing the teeth clean and pol- 
ished is the frequent masti- 
cation of coarse, harsh foods. 
But civilization has brought 
us away from this sort of 
nutriment, and artificial 
means are necessary to ob- 
tain the desired result. 

A dry friction polish, fre- 
quently applied, provides the 
only real method of keeping 
the enamel of the teeth in 
the condition of brilliant 
polish which enables them to 
ward off the foreign matter 
and thus prevents any chem- 
ical action. And at the same 
time it gives the teeth the 
beauty of appearance which 
they are designed to possess. 

The substance for such a 
polish must be an impalpable 
powder, but one possessing 
sufficient resistance when ap- 
plied dry, to remove the for- 
eign deposits from the teeth. 
Such a powder will accom- 
plish the difficult task of re- 
storing the luster to teeth 
whose enamel has been mar- 
red by the use of harsh ab- 
rasives. Such a_ substance 
will also polish porcelain 
teeth, imparting to them a 
far more lifelike appearance 
than has been heretofore ob- 
tainable. 
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EUREKA SUCTION CO. 





$0.50 vs. $3.00 


Upper or Lower, $2.00 per box of six retainers. 


The ‘‘EUREKA”’ is the originator of the heart 
shape cup which retails for $0.50 per half dozen 
(extra cups) while others ask $3.00 per half dozen 
for practically the same cup. We control the only 
. way known by our patent attachment for your 
(Aluminum Case) _ patients to renew their own cup. 


You can readily obtain extra fees by using the ‘‘EUREKA”” retainer. 


Loudonville, Ohio 











ITH THE GUEDEL APPARATUS you can put your patient in 
any desired state of analgesia and hold him there for a minute or 
an hour, just as you wish. 4 He administers the gas to himself. 

@ He knows he is safe because he can remove the inhaler at will. If he gets 
too much, it removes itself. Better results are assured because fear is abso- 
lutely eliminated. { The Guedel Apparatus is not made for major opera- 
tions, but for analgesia and all dental work will produce just as good results 
as any of the higher priced or more complicated machines on the market. 


DR. GUEDEL’S BOOK IS SENT FREE 


@ Dr. Guedel’s book is a treatise of 56 pages on the self administration of 
nitrous oxid, using air as a diluent for nitrous oxygen in preference to 
oxygen. gq No man who uses gas in any form can afford not to read this 
book. It is sent free upon request. Price of the Guedel Apparatus 
complete With Chair Attachment, $30; Portable Stand adds $5. 


LEE S. SMITH & SON COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Therefore, to care for the 
teeth properly, it is neces- 
sary, after removing stains 
and thoroughly cleaning 
them, to give them a dry 
buffing with a friction polish, 
which is best applied by us- 
ing a hard disk or a cork 


wheel, one that: carries the 
powder well on the surface. 
For polishing the necks and 
between the teeth I have pre- 
pared a special form of tape, 
covered with friction pow- 
der, that can be passed be- 
tween the teeth. 





A SARTORIAL PATIENT 








By E. J. NEALIS, Boston, Mass. 


Doutbless you have all 
heard some particular form of 
conversation being designat- 
ed as a “line of talk.” The 
following might, I think, be 
more properly called a 
“clothes-line of talk’”—an in- 
cident supposed to have hap- 
pened one cold day last win- 
ter in the office of Dr. X, as 
related by him: 

‘‘A woman came in one day 
with a badly swollen face, and 
said, ‘Docther, I think me 
jaws is ulsterated.’ I said, 
‘Yes, the cold weather brings 
on quite a number of ulster- 
ations, especially when the 
teeth are coated, and that 


neglect in such a case was al- 
most a sackrilege. If she 
would invest in some of my 
work, she would surely be 
suited! When I had finished, © 
her breath was coming in 
short pants, so | hat to collar 
into the next room, and took 
a handkerchief out of one of 
my drawers and tted it.around 
her head, but she didn’t take 
any stockin’ that, so of corset 
was useless to waist any more 
time with her. I tried to 
slipper into a _ cane-seated 
chair, but she seemed skirt to 
death, so I shoe’d her out of 
the office. It shirtenly was a 
clothes call.” 





Solving the Egg Problem. 


He was a genius. There was 
no doubt about it. His hair 
was long, and there was a 
dreamy, far-away look in his 
eyes, and he had a scheme that 
would make him rich—rich be- 
yond the dreams of avarice. 

“What is your scheme?” ask- 
ed a friend of his, seeking infor- 
mation. 

“Come to a quiet corner, and 
I will tell you,” said the long- 
locked one. “’Tis thus. It has 
been estimated that the com- 
mon female fly lays 20,000,000 
eggs in a season.” 





“Well,” answered his friend, 
“what of that?” 

“I propose,” continued the 
other in a triumphant voice, “to 
graft the house fly onto the 
hen.”—London Answers. 





Transformation. 


“Would you call our candi- 
date’s boom an overwhelming 
demand?” 

“It was launched as an over- 
whelming demand,” replied Sen- 
ator Sorghum, “but it is coming 
to look rather like a dissenting 
opinion.” 
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Impression | rays 
And Impressions 








HEN a patient 


comes in to have 
an impression 
made, do you have to 
sneak the impression 
tray out of a dusty cor- 
ner, and hide it behind 
you until you can clean 
it ready for use ? 
q If SO, don’ t you feel a little guilty, and wonder what kind 
of an impression your actions make on your patient ? 
@ Or, don't you value the i impressions of your patients : ? 


gq You ve used a metal i impression tray ever since you 
started to practice. So has every other dentist. Until now, 
no other kind has been devised. But modern sanitary 
practice demands an individual tray for each case. 


THE EATON SANITARY TRAY 


is made of a white celluloid composition, with a metal detachable handle. 
The tray is made in several sizes, for uppers and lowers, and may be 
trimmed with a knife to fit any mouth. 

@ The cost of Eaton Trays is less than one-third that of metal trays, and 
their use eliminates cleaning and scraping after each case. In other words, 
their low cost permits of discarding after using once, which means a clean, 
sanitary tray for each patient. 





@ A further economy is the saving where impressions are mailed to a lab- 
oratory. The handle is removed, permitting the use of a smaller mailing 
box than usual, and the tray being very light in weight requires less postage. 


PRICE: tor encl Decachable Nekal Headless: 1.00 








Write for detailed information to 


Eaton Manufacturing Company 
STURGIS, SOUTH DAKOTA, U. S. A. 











Always say “ORAL HYGIENE” when you write advertisers. 
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ee = ae Little Polly’s Poem. 
Teeth are made of Ivory 


o 








HIS temporary stopping has 
been thoroughly tested clin- 
ically and proven to be one 
of the best stoppings we 

know of. With general ease of 
manipulation, it cannot be excelled, 
it softens at a very low tempera- 
ture, it becomes sufficiently sticky 
to adhere firmly to the tooth. We 
know of nothing that will answer 
as well for a trial filling for the 
retention of medicament for filling 
root canal, etc. 


@ For temporarily setting a crown 
or bridge, nothing could be more 
satisfactory than the Alco Stop- 
ping, put up in packages contain- 
ing all white, all pink and assorted 
pink and white. 


Price Per Package 
20 Cents 


@ Your dealer can supply you if 
you mention his name, or we will 
mail it direct anywhere in the 
United States, Canada, Cuba or 
Philippines on receipt of price. 
Free sample if you mention this 
journal, giving your dealer's name. 


Alco Dental 
Mig. Co. 


3415 N. Judson St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
U.S. A. 


——— 








Which is hard as hard can be 

And they grow up in your jaws 

Early in your life because 

Even in your baby Hood 

You must learn to chew your 
food. 

Then to keep them nice and 
white 

You must clean them morn and 
night 

And be sure to rench the cup 

And to hang your toothbrush 


up 

Or you'll lose your teeth some 
day. 

You will lose some anyway 

And till new ones take their 
places 

You will make funny faces 

And ‘can’t help it justlike me. 

My front teeth are out you see 

And thares fresh ones com- 
ming in 

But thare holes 
grin 

And they just spoil everything 

When you try to talk or sing. 

But my pa says “never mind 

There are other teeth you'll 
find 

Though thare like an old bull 
moose’s 

Are not put to better uses.” 

But I would not mind a bit 

If I didn’t have to sit 

Hungry sometimes at my din- 
ner 

Like the unregenert sinner 

In the Gospel Word of Mark 

Who was cast in outer dark 

Where he only used his teeth 

To nash his wedding garment 


with. 
T. A. DALY. 


now when )} 





What She Really Wanted. 


Ferdie had just proposed to 
Millie. 

“No, Ferdie,” she said, “I 
cannot marry you. The man 
who gets me must be a grand 
man, upright and square.’ 

“My dear girl,” said Ferdie, 
“you don’t want a man. You 
want a piano.” 


—_————— 





Always say “ORAL HYGIENE” when you write advertisers. 





